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There is no future emergency 
for which we must prepare. 
We are already here. 


We've seen global supply chains grind to a halt; massive crop failures 
due to rapid and unpredictable climate change; the steady loss of soil 
fertility across the United States. Most of the food we eat is grown in 
large, single-crop plantings vulnerable to disease and disaster, relying on 
pesticides and fertilizers to survive. That food is then transported across a 
complex and fragile logistics network" before it reaches your local grocery 
store. It's easy to envision a future of struggle and catastrophe. 


We, however, believe in the possibility of a bountiful future - one in which 
everyone has what they need to live a good life. Rather than treating the 
land as a store of resources to be extracted, we can seek a regenerative 
relationship with the Earth, providing for its needs as it provides for ours. 


Planting & Growing Native Fruit Trees 


Long before the arrival of Europeans, the Indigenous people of this con- 
tinent were practicing the stewardship of food forests”, creating diverse 
sources of nutrition and sustenance in harmony with natural ecosystems. 
Even in our urban environment, we can follow their example. 


Imagine a garden neighborhood - plums, hazelnuts, paw paws and per- 
simmons growing beside every home. Instead of plastic-wrapped fruits 
from California, imagine such local abundance that the biggest challenge 
will not be affording food, but finding ways to share the surplus. 


This isn't a utopian future, it's a practical one. 


It's also a necessary one. As global emissions barrel towards unthinkable 
atmospheric concentrations, it’s clear that our window for keeping this 
world recognizable is diminishing quickly. The choice is clear: we can 
continue with business as usual, waiting for a magical fix from technicians 
and politicians, watching deadline after deadline race past us without 
action; or we can begin to act together on our own. Planting hundreds of 
fruit and nut trees in Chicago is only a small step, but a vital one. Together, 
we can begin to plant the trees and habits and practices we will need to 
thrive collectively in the future. 
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Tree Planting & Care 


All of these trees have a few things in common: they want to be planted in 
loamy, well-drained soil with a neutral PH and full sunlight. 


Soil is primarily made of three materials: sand, silt, and clay. Loam is a 
type of soil in which those materials are roughly equal. Loamy soils retain 
enough water to keep roots hydrated without becoming waterlogged, and 
they tend to have high fertility and neutral PH (not too acidic or alkaline). 


Full sunlight means at least six hours of direct sunlight per day. 
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For DIY soil testing, search online for “soil ribbon test’, “soil mason jar test’, 
and "DIY soil PH test’ You can also have a professional lab test your soil 
for these qualities and the presence of contaminants like lead and arsenic. 
Trees generally don’t transfer these substances to their fruits in significant 
quantities, but it’s good to avoid them if possible. 


Step-By-Step Planting Instructions 
1. Soak roots in water for 3-6 hours. 


2. Dig a hole deep and wide enough for the tree’s roots to spread out 
somewhat. Break up the soil around the hole to allow easier root growth. 


3. Place tree in hole so its roots are fully underground, but no deeper. Cov- 
er the lowest roots with soil and firm it into place with your hands. 


4. Fill the hole completely with soil. Around the tree, shape some soil into 
a ring that will allow water to collect at the base of the tree. Give the tree a 
few gallons of water and allow it to soak into the soil. 


5. Place a layer of mulch around the tree but not touching the trunk (this 
can cause rot and injury to the tree). Lay the mulch as a circle around the 
tree rather than a hill sloping up to the tree. This will help retain moisture. 


6. For the first year of your tree's life, water it with 3 gallons of water once 
per week. It should tolerate less frequent watering as it grows. 
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Growing In Containers 


You can grow fruit trees in containers. Be sure to take container size, 
pruning, and moisture into account. Young trees might do well in 5 gallon 
containers but may need 10 or 20 gallon containers as they mature. You 
can prune the branches and roots of a tree to keep it small. Root pruning 
can strain a tree's health and should be thoroughly researched before 
attempting. Also be aware that container soil tends to dry out faster than 
soil in the ground. 


Containers are also a good temporary solution if you want to plant trees in 
the ground but don't have any available land on which to do so. 


Location 
If you don't have a yard to plant in, you may have other options! 


In Chicago it's not permitted to plant your own trees in the parkway (the 
land between the sidewalk and the street), though there's no mechanism 
for punishing violations unless you're interrupted in the middle of planting. 
Be aware that you can be held liable for damage to utility lines if you hit 
any while digging. If you own a home in Chicago, you can dial 811 to have 
utility companies come out and mark any service lines on your property. 


You could also ask a nearby community garden if they'd plant some trees 
outside of the assigned plots. Or, plant a tree along the edge of an aban- 
doned lot, or right in the middle of your local park. Practically any urban 
landscape can be improved by the addition of fruit-producing native trees. 


Wherever you plant your tree, consider surrounding it with a small enclo- 
sure of chicken wire or hardware cloth staked into the ground. This will 
protect it from being trampled or mowed down, and clearly communicates 
“lam a tree and | am supposed to be here” 
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American Elderberry 


Sambucus canadensis 






A beautiful and versatile shrub. 
The flowers and ripe fruit are 
both sought-after ingredients for 
jams, wines, liqueurs, and other 
culinary uses. Some studies 
suggest great health benefits as 
well; a conclusion supported 

by its long history of use in 
indigenous American medicine. 


Size: 6-12 ft height, 6-10 ft spread 
Fruiting Age: 2-4 years 
Harvest Season: July-September 


Soil & Sunlight Notes: Tolerates most soils well, other than extremely 
clay or extremely sandy. Full sun is needed for fruit production. 


Planting Tips: Elderberry sends up root suckers; you can cut them 
down, or allow them to grow if you want a dense thicket of bushes. 
The shrub benefits from occasional pruning to encourage growth 
and fruit production. 


Harvests and Uses: You may find flowers, unripe fruits, and ripe fruits 
growing from the same shrub at any time from July onward. Both the 
flowers and the ripe blue-purple berries are edible. Elderberries are 
excellent raw, dried, made into preserves, or used in winemaking. 
Elderflowers can add a pleasant floral note to food and drink. 
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American Hazelnut 
Corylus americana 


A hardy, fast-growing shrub that will produce crops of edible nuts for 
decades, Smaller than its European counterpart, which makes it great for 
urban settings. Also bears a greater resistance to local pests, diseases, and 
harsh Chicago winters. 


Size: 10-16 ft height, 8-13 ft spread 
Fruiting Age: 3-4 years 
Harvest Season: August-October 


Soil & Sunlight Notes: Tolerates sandy and clay soils in moderation. 
Tolerates partial shade. 


Planting Tips: Hazelnuts are mainly wind-pollinated; plant them in a 
group so the pollen can drift from one shrub to the next. 


Harvests and Uses: Gather hazelnuts after they 
fall from the tree, or lightly shake the branches. 
You can eat them raw, dried, 

or cooked; dried nuts can store 
well for years. 
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American Persimmon 


Diospyros virginiana 







A beautiful, easily-maintained tree 
adaptable to many climates and soils. 
Fragrant, white, bell-shaped flowers 
become orange-colored 1-2 inch fruits. 
Persimmon has a long history of use 
for food, drink, and medicine by 
indigenous Americans including the 
Cherokee, Comanche, Rappahannock, 
and Seminole. 


Size: 30-60 ft height, 25-35 ft spread 
Fruiting Age: 3-6 years 

Harvest Season: September-November 
Soil & Sunlight Notes: Tolerates most 


soils except very sandy or very clay. 
Tolerates partial shade. 


Planting Notes: This tree is very leafy; put it 
somewhere it won't shade out other plants. 


Harvests and Uses: Unripe fruit is very bitter, so make sure it’s ripe! 
Consider waiting until most of the trees leaves have dropped. If you collect 
unripe fruit, you can ripen them indoors in a paper bag at room temp. 
Excellent to eat on their own, and great in puddings, bread, pancakes, 
juices, pies, or made into jams. Drying, canning, or freezing will help 
preserve the harvest. 
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American Plum 


Prunus americana 


A small tree or shrub that can produce more than 100 pounds of fruit per 
year at maturity. The early-blooming, showy white flowers will appear be- 
fore the leaves, when other plants have barely left winter dormancy. 


Size: 10-26 ft height, 10-26 ft spread 







Fruiting Age: 2-6 years 


Harvest Season: August- 
September 


Soil & Sunlight Notes: 
Tolerates sandy soil well, 
clay soil somewhat. Tolerates 
partial shade. 


Planting Tips: American Plum 
will send up root suckers. If you want 
a dense hedge or thicket, simply let 
them grow; otherwise, cut them back 
when they pop up. 


Harvests and Uses: You can tell when 
plums are ripe by applying gentle pressure 
with your fingers; if the skin of the fruit feels 
soft, then it’s ready to be picked. The fruits are 
excellent for jams and for drying. 
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Chokecherry 


Prunus virginiana 


A resilient native shrub or small tree, closely related to domesticated 
cherries, Frequently used in ecological restoration efforts, as its roots are 
excellent at fighting soil erosion. Fragrant white blossoms transform into 
bright red fruits, ripening to a deep purple-black. 


Size: 20-30 ft height, 10-20 ft spread 
Fruiting Age: 3-4 years 
Harvest Season: August-September 


Soil & Sunlight Notes: Tolerates most soils well, other than extremely 
clay or extremely sandy. Full sun is needed for fruit production. 


Planting Tips: Chokecherry will send up root suckers and multiply into a 
thicket if allowed. You can train it into a single tree form by pruning. 


Harvests and Uses: Wait until the 


cherries are dark purple or nearly ™? 
black before harvesting, and try one 
straight off the tree before collecting , : 


more. You'll understand the 
name “chokecherry” if you 
eat an unripe fruit; they're 
bitter and astringent until fully 
ripe. Once ripened, they're 
great to eat raw; excellent if 
dried or made into preserves, 
both of which bring out more 
natural sweetness. 
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Pawpaw 


Asimina triloba 







The largest fruit native 
to North America! 
Their tropical 
flavor and custard-like 
texture is unlike anything else you 
can find in this region. Pawpaws 
spread across the land thanks to 
generations of cultivation by 
indigenous American peoples 

such as the Cherokee and Iroquois. 


Size: 10-40 ft height, 15-30 ft spread 
Fruiting Age: 4-6 years 
Harvest Season: August-October 


Soil & Sunlight Notes: Tolerates sandy and clay soils somewhat. Grows 
well in shade, but needs sun to fruit. Very young trees prefer shade. 


Planting Tips: Pawpaw flowers don't attract bees - if you want them to 
produce fruit, it helps to plant them close together, grow insect-attracting 
companion plants nearby, or hand-pollinate them. 


Harvests and Uses: Wait until the fruits come off very easily, without 
needing to twist or pull them with much force. Pawpaws are delicious on 
their own or incorporated into a number of other foods like preserves and 
ice cream. The soft flesh is scoopable with a spoon when ripe. 
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Friends & Further Reading 


Inhabit Build Soil 
inhabit.global twitter.com/BuildSoil 


Neighborhood Planting Project Lobelia Commons 
neighborhoodplantingproject.org twitter.com/LobeliaCommons 


Chicago Tool Library Seed Share Rogers Park Seed Library 
chicagotoollibrary.org instagram.com/rogersparkseedlibrary 


Tree Color Code 


If you picked up a tree at our distribution event, you'll notice they're lightly 
wrapped with colored masking tape to identify them. 


Purple: Elderberry Yellow: Plum 
Blue: Hazelnut Pink: Chokecherry 
Orange: Persimmon Green: Pawpaw 
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A mini-guidebook for the prospective 
grower of native fruit and nut trees 
in Chicagoland and beyond. 


Distributed by 

Recalcitrant Seeds and the 

Chicago Neighborhood Planting Project 
for an April 2022 giveaway of 

native fruit and nut trees. 


For food autonomy and 

vibrant native ecosystems; 

for the wilderness and the wildness; 
plant trees wherever they'll take root. 


recalcitrantseeds.com 





